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AMONG all the movements of style which have 
influenced the arts of Britain, the Chinese taste is 
especially remarkable in that it has held the 
English imagination for a longer period than any 
other derivative style, indeed, for over 250 
years, and for long periods Chinese ideas pos- 
sessed English thought, not only in the field 


of art and decoration, but in philosophy, 
religion, mythology and sociology. 

The vision of China as a fabulous fairyland 
was created by the accounts of mediaeval travel- 
lers like Marco Polo and the Friar Odoric in the 
13th and 14th centuries. Eventually these tales of 
wonder gave place to more serious appraisals of 
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A cabinet of Chinese lacquer, on a gilt wood English 
stand in the lively baroque style of the Restoration 


the religion, philosophy, the language and the 
politics of the Chinese. 

We are here concerned with Chinese influence 
in the arts in this country. The Chinese taste 
passed through three main phases of popularity, 
coinciding to some extent with developments in 
Eastern trade, but reflecting also changing 
trends of taste and moods of style in the arts. - 

The Chinese influence became increasingly 
pronounced in Britain after the foundation of 
the East India Company in 1600. The Dutch had 
begun trading with the East towards the end of 
the 16th century. Before then few Europeans had 
visited China save Marco Polo, the Jesuits and a 
few Portuguese. These Portuguese first went to 
China in 1517, and established trading posts at 
Macao at the mouth of the Canton estuary, but 
when Portugal was annexed by Spain, in 1581, 
Lisbon, its trading port with the East, was 
closed, and the Dutch who had been their chief 
customers decided to go East themselves. They 
took possession of the Portuguese factories in 
the Far East and developed a lucrative trade. 

For a number of years the British preyed upon 
the Dutch merchant fleets, which from early in 
the 17th century had carried the bulk of the trade 
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in lacquer furniture and porcelain from China, 
and the beginning of the first phase of popularity 
of Chinese wares, which lasted until the death of 
Queen Anne, is marked by the interception of the 
Dutch spice fleet in the Channel by the British 
navy, an event celebrated in Dryden’s poem the 
Annus Mirabilis of 1666. Again and again the 
British broadsides crashed into the hulls of the 
Dutch armed merchantmen, deeply laden with 
the riches of the East, and in Dryden’s words: 


Upon a bed of spices lights a ball, 
Some preciously by shattered porcelain fall, 
Others by aromatic splinters die. 


Among the objects that were most popular in 
this early period were articles of Chinese porce- 
lain, which were imported in tremendous quan- 
tities, their delicacy and refinement commending 
them at a time when pottery was the only native 
ceramic ware in this country. In the late 17th 
century, designs of Chinese derivation were being 
used to an enormous extent for the decoration of 
the delftware made in the factories of Lambeth 
and Bristol, and later in Liverpool. The blue-and- 
white colour schemes of the Chinese porcelain 
imported in the earlier part of the century were 
much imitated, and later the more vivid poly- 
chrome designs in red, blue, green and yellow of 
the late Ming and K’ang Hsi wares were copied. 

After the restoration of King Charles II, the 
interest in Chinese works of art and furniture 
increased, very largely as a reaction against the 
austerities inflicted by the Puritans during the 
Commonwealth. Among the most popular types 
of furniture at this time were cabinets of Chinese 
lacquer work mounted upon a base of English 
workmanship, their exuberant designs of bound- 
ing curves expressing the fulsome baroque 
character of the age. 

The Chinese vogue received another fillip with 
the accession of William and Mary, who brought 
large quantities of Chinese furniture from 
Holland. It is to this period that belong some of 
the most beautiful and characteristic early 18th- 
century black-and-scarlet lacquer secretaires. 

Oriental lacquer was of several kinds. The sort 
used in the cabinets illustrated consisted of a sur- 
face built up from ten or more coats of lacquer 
made from the gummy juice of the Rhus vernici- 


fera, a species of sumach tree growing in central 


or southern China and also in Korea and Japan. 
This gum, which was heated and mixed with 
various pigments after being collected, hardened * 
upon exposure to the air. The richness and quality 
of the finished article was very much dependent 


upon the care devoted to building up a hard and 
brilliant surface with many coats of lacquer, 
each carefully rubbed down, and allowed to 
harden slowly. 

The Japanese became adept at lacquer work 
very early, and in the 15th century even Chinese 
craftsmen were sent to Japan to learn the finest 
secrets of the art. Not only lacquer, but Oriental 
work of various kinds, including porcelain and 
wall-papers, was referred to indiscriminately 
as ‘India’ work or ‘Japan’. 

Another form of lacquer was the incised 
Coromandel lacquer, mostly used in the making 
of screens and chests. It was so called because it 
came from Madras on the Coromandel coast of 
India, which was the principal trading port for 
lacquer work brought from China by coasting 
vessels. Twenty to thirty coats of lacquer were 
applied to the pine boards which were to form 
the screen or panel. The design was then en- 
graved onto the lacquer with a V-pointed 
tool, and hollowed out with gouges, frequently to 
a considerable depth. The colouring was the last 
process, using white, aubergine, turquoise, green, 
yellow and red, and occasionally gold. The warm 
sepia colour which many screens have is due to 
the effect of time on their dark backgrounds. 

Panels and screens portrayed landscapes and 
palace scenes, and were bordered by ‘emblems 
of happy augury’, or the ‘hundred symbols of 
Chinese culture’. The scenes frequently possessed 
extraordinary dash and movement of design 
which make them very striking decorations. 
Coromandel screens were often made up into 
cupboards and wardrobes, or even used for 
panelling rooms. One such room panelled in 
Coromandel lacquer is at Burton Agnes in 
Yorkshire. 

At an early date European craftsmen evolved a 
very creditable, though inferior, substitute for 
the true Oriental lacquer. This process, known 
as japanning, made use, not of the true lacquer, 
but of shellac, seed-lac and gum-lac, which were 
different forms of a gum-like secretion from 
trees attacked by a parasitic insect. 

This form of lacquer was really a kind of 
varnishing, in which colours such as red, olive, 
blue and brown were used as well as black. The 
surface of the woodwork was prepared by cover- 
ing it with whiting and size, upon which the 
coats of japan varnish were applied. The raised 
decoration was obtained by modelling on the 
surface with whiting and size. It was then 
coloured, polished and gilded. The process was a 
fascinating one and not unduly difficult. It was 


taken up as a fashionable accomplishment by 
people of leisure as early as the last ten years of 
the 17th century, and it continued until well into 
the 19th century. 

The process was fully described in a number of 
annuals, the earliest and most important of which 
was the famous work by John Stalker and George 
Parker, published in 1688, entitled Treatise of 
Japanning and Varnishing, etc. Another popular 
work was The Ladies’ Amusement, or Whole Art 
of Japanning Made Easy, containing over 1500 
designs, some of them by Jean Pillement, and 
published about 1758. It was followed later in the 
century by Robert Sayer’s New Chinese Drawing 
Book published from his shop in Fleet Street. 

The Oriental motifs appearing in these works, 
including figures, trees, rocks, pagodas, temples 
and pavilions, often have an engagingly naive 
character, which adds greatly to the charm of 


A secretaire cabinet of Chinese lacquer, c. 1700-10, 
with urn-finials and ball-feet of baroque inspiration 
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japanned work, and is one of the features by 
which japanning may be distinguished from the 
true Oriental lacquer. 

Painted wall-papers imported from China, 
depicting flowering shrubs, bamboo plants and 
peonies, with brightly coloured birds amongst 
the foliage, were popular throughout every form 
of decoration in the Chinese vogue, at least from 
the reign of William and Mary onwards. In the 
time of George J the walls of a parlour at Wan- 
stead House were described as ‘adorned with 
China paper, the figures of men, women and 
birds, flowers, the liveliest I ever saw come from 
that country’. Especially distinctive of the early 
phases of the fashion were the English tapestries 
embodying Chinese designs, particularly those 
made by John Vanderbank between 1689 and 
1727, when he was the chief arras-worker at the 
Great Wardrobe, that establishment responsible 
for the care and manufacture of tapestries for the 
royal households. 

These ‘chinoiseries’, as Vanderbank himself 
called them, are noted for their gay and charming 


groups of Oriental figures. Many of them look 
rather more Indian than Chinese, and Vander- 
bank described them as designed ‘after the 
Indian manner’. They are posed on little islands 
of landscape scattered over the surface of the 
tapestry with much the same disregard of per- 
spective as is found in an Oriental drawing, and 
incorporating also charming Oriental elements 
such as elephants, parasols and pagodas. The 
colours of these tapestries, which are of light- 
coloured subjects on backgrounds of brown, dark 
blue and black, are as characteristic as the 
scenes themselves. In 1726 chinoiserie tapestries 
were also being sold by the tapestry-maker 
Joshua Morris of Soho. 

From the death of Queen Anne in 1714, and 
onwards, the Chinese fashion enjoyed a more 
moderate popularity, and this we may ascribe to 
another reaction of taste which found expression 
in the severely ordered Palladian architecture of 
Lord Burlington and his followers, William 
Kent, Colin Campbell and Leoni. The artistic 
climate, at least in the palatial great houses, no 


(Below) The early 18th-century Chinese Room at Burton Agnes in Yorkshire, panelled with Coro- 
mandel lacquer, with Chinese-Chippendale chairs and rococo chinoiserie mirrors, about 1755-60. 
(Opposite) Chinese landscape wall-paper of the mid-18th century at Powis Castle, near Welshpool 
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(Above) Detail from the ‘Tea-Pavilion’ of the Chinese Room at Claydon House. The carving 
(below) is in the very lively rococo style of about 1755. The furniture was imported from China. 
(Opposite) A carved mirror with under-glass painting, from the Chinese House at Shugborough 


longer favoured the gay and lively mood of 
Chinese decorations. 

But towards the middle of the century Palla- 
dian perfection of form and proportion was 
being regarded as cold and monotonous, and the 
rather heavy detail of William Kent’s ceilings 
was giving way to the gay and fanciful scrolling 
and rock-work of the rococo style which had been 
fashionable in France a number of years earlier. 
Such lively plasterwork may be seen at Ragley 
Hall, Warwickshire, and Firle Place, Sussex. 
The famous Chinese Room at Claydon, Bucking- 
hamshire, created by the designer Lightfoot 
about 1765, is the most extreme manifestation of 
Chinese rococo decoration in existence. 

By 1749 the second great phase of Chinese 
interest was well under way, as Mr Montague 
wrote: “Thus has it happened in furniture . . . we 
must all seek the barbarous, gaudy godt of the 
Chinese; and fat-headed Pagods and shaking 
mandarins bear the prize from the finest works of 
antiquity; and Apollo and Venus must give way 
to a fat idol with a sconce on his head.’ 

This movement coincided with the growth of 
English landscape gardening, and it was found 
that the Chinese manner, with its informality, 
gaiety and elegance, was ideally suited for 
summer-houses and pavilions in country parks. 
Before very long almost every great estate 
boasted its pagoda, Chinese temple or summer 
pavilion. One which survives at Shugborough 
in Staffordshire reflects the happy way in which 
Chinese motifs combined with the extravagances 
of rococo plasterwork. 

Among the most beautiful productions of the 
rococo movement in England are the great 
looking-glasses found in so many country 
houses, where motifs of scrolls, shell-work and 
rock-work combine with Chinese elements such 
as little pagodas and figures of Chinese men, 
women and birds, all carved in wood and gilded, 
with exquisite delicacy and lightness. 

The advent of ‘Chinese-Chippendale’ designs 
marks the impact of the Chinese fashion in the 
realm of furniture, and in Thomas Chippendale’s 
Gentleman and Cabinet-Maker’s Director pub- 
lished in 1754 we see the incorporation of 
Chinese motifs into his style. Open cabinets and 
sets of shelves show the pagoda-shaped roofs, 
galleries of Chinese fretwork and fluted umbrella 
ornaments that distinguish this vogue. They 
were widely used for the display of Oriental 
porcelain, the collecting of which now amounted 
to a fashionable craze. 


Chairs with backs of Chinese fret-design, 
capped with pagoda-shaped crestings, and with 
legs carved as bamboo, are some of the most 
characteristic articles that were made from 
Chippendale’s Chinese designs, often reaching 
an extreme degree of fantasy. Later we see how 
the more extravagant elements have been 
abandoned, and the Chinese feeling of lightness 
and informality has been absorbed into the 
robust and dignified English tradition. 

Among the most notable examples of furni- 
ture in the Chinese taste of this period are the 
monumental bed and commode from the 
Chinese bedroom at Badminton, which are now 
in the Victoria and Albert Museum. They were 
made for the fourth Earl of Beaufort by Chip- 
pendale in the year of publication of the Director. 
The furniture is japanned black and gold, and 
the bed has a pagoda-shaped roof with dragons 
at the corners, a lattice head-board, and a cornice 
of ‘falling water’ design. The walls of the room 
were covered with Chinese wall-papers. 

Other aspects of the Chinese vogue were 


served by books of design for tradesmen and 
craftsmen which contained designs for Chinese 
pavilions, pagodas, bridges and dragon-shaped 
boats as well as for furniture. Thomas Sandby de- 
signed a Chinese boat for King George III to sail 
upon the Thames. Many of these designs were so 
extravagant as to defy the possibility of execution. 

By 1762 the popularity of this phase of 
Chinese taste was beginning to wane, light and 
gay designs of gothic character meeting with 
wider acceptance for internal decoration and for 
the embellishment of parks. In that year Horace 
Walpole wrote that he had preached against a 
friend’s Chinese garden-structures, in favour of 
gothic, ‘so effectively that his every pagoda took 
the veil’. However, the taste did not entirely die 
out and some of the loveliest expressions of it 
are seen in houses decorated by Robert Adam, 
especially Nostell Priory, Yorkshire, where a 
bedroom with a rococo plaster ceiling was hung 
with Chinese wall-papers, and furnished with 
commodes japanned in green and gold supplied 
from the workshop of Chippendale about 1770. 


(Below) Two mahogany arm-chairs dating from the middle of the 18th century, showing how the 
Chinese-Chippendale influence was later absorbed into the more sober English furniture tradition 
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Victoria & Albert Museum, Crown copyright 


The Chinese bed of about 1755 from Badminton House, japanned in black and gold, with 
pagoda roof and fret-pattern head-buard; it is now in the Victoria and Albert Museum 
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The State Bedroom (c, 1750) at Nostell Priory, designed by the Palladian architect James Paine. 
About 1770, Chippendale supplied Chinese wall-paper and furniture to designs by Robert Adam 


Both photographs from the Victoria & Albert Museum 


English table-ware in Chinese taste. 
(Above) A Lambeth-ware pottery plate, 
a Bristol flower-stand, and a vase 
from Liverpool, all of about 1750. 
(Left) A Lowestoft porcelain tea-bowl 
and saucer, made in about 1770; beside 
them, from the Schreiber Collection 
in the Victoria and Albert Museum, 
a Worcester teapot and lid, c. 1775. 
(Below) Silver, c. 1765, from the 
Marquess of Londonderry’s collection 
in the Royal Pavilion at Brighton. 
The teapot and small pot have figures 
of Chinamen as lid-finials and on the 
sides; the sugar-bowl has two cranes 
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Similar work by Adam and Chippendale is to be 
found at Osterley, Middlesex, and Harewood, 
Yorkshire. 

The second phase of the Chinese vogue saw 
remarkable developments in the manufacture of 
European porcelain, at first in France with the 
‘soft-paste’ wares of Rouen and St Cloud, and 
later in Saxony with the true ‘hard-paste’ 
poreelain of the Meissen factory. The English 
factories at Chelsea (c. 1745), Bow (c. 1744), 
Bristol and Worcester (1749 and 1752), Derby 
(c. 1752) and Longton Hall, Staffordshire, 
followed the French lead with soft-paste ware, 
but making improvements of their own that 
resulted eventually in the development of the fine 
English bone china. Meissen models (which 
themselves embodied Chinese and Japanese 
subjects) were freely copied by the English porce- 
lain workers, as well as Oriental originals. Some 
products of the Lowestoft factory, which closed 
in 1802, are virtually indistinguishable from 
Chinese examples. 

The rococo movement first found important 
expression in English silversmiths’ work, and 
Chinese elements were congenially absorbed 
into the lively designs of this style during the 
mid-18th century. Tea services were especially 
appropriate as vehicles for Chinese themes which 
appeared as pagoda-shaped lids for tea-caddies, 


Chinese figures forming the decoration of sugar- 
bowls with Chinese cranes as their handles. 

From about 1770 onwards the growing vogue 
for neo-classic designs in decoration caused a 
waning of the Chinese influence until the opening 
of a new phase of its popularity by a royal patron 
of the arts. 

When George, Prince of Wales, later to be- 
come Prince Regent and King George IV, 
furnished his London establishment, Carlton 
House, from 1783 onwards, a Chinese room was 
created in it, which was illustrated in Sheraton’s 
Cabinet Maker’s Drawing Book in 1793. It seems 
to have resembled one of the rooms in Sir 
William Chambers’s Designs for Chinese Buildings, 
Furniture, Dresses, etc. This latter work had been 
published by Chambers in 1757 when archi- 
tectural tutor to King George III, then Prince of 
Wales. He was also employed by Augusta, 
Princess Dowager of Wales, to lay out the 
grounds at Kew and to embellish them with a 
number of pavilions and temples, some of them 
Oriental in style. 

Chambers’s book is based on the knowledge 
he gained during a voyage to China, and was 
intended to some extent to correct the absurdi- 
ties into which the Chinese taste had fallen, 
through the extravagances of designers like Over, 
by an infusion of scholarship deriving from the 


The Prince of Wales’s Chinese Drawing-Room at Carlton House, from Sheraton’s Drawing Book, 
1793. The pier-table was brought to the Brighton Pavilion in 1802 for the Chinese interior 
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(Right) A pair of arm-chairs of bam- 
boo and cane, made for exporting to 
Europe in about 1800, and a cabinet 
of beech painted to simulate bamboo, 
made for the Royal Pavilion in 1802. 
(Below) Wall-paintings of Chinese 
figures painted by Tony Dury in the 
Banqueting Room of the Royal 
Pavilion in 1864, to replace those 
by Robert Jones which Queen 
Victoria had taken to Buckingham 
Palace some years before. They 
follow closely the spirit of the 
design painted for King George IV 
forty years earlier, and represent 
the final flowering of the Chinese 
taste in the mid-19th century 
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authentic Oriental designs he had brought from 
China. Chambers followed up the work in 1763 
with a volume of his designs entitled Views of the 
Gardens and Buildings at Kew in Surrey. Among 
these was the famous pagoda there. In 1772 he 
published A Dissertation upon Oriental Garden- 
ing, which had some influence in providing an 
alternative both to the long-outmoded formal 
gardening of the previous century and also to 
the picturesque landscape gardens of ‘Capability’ 
Brown and Humphrey Repton; these, Chambers 
contested, ‘differ little from common fields’. 

The Oriental gardens and pavilions at Kew 
which had.been so familiar in his youth to the 
son of King George III must have profoundly 
affected his imagination, for about 1801 when the 
Prince decided to alter the decorative scheme of 
his Marine Pavilion at Brighton, then a simple 
classical villa designed by Henry Holland, it was 
to the gay and colourful Oriental taste that he 
turned as a relief from the austere correctness of 
the classical style. In 1801 Holland provided a 
Chinese design for altering the exterior, but this 
was not carried out, and the Prince confined 
himself to refurbishing the rooms in 1802 with 
Chinese wall-papers and furniture of Chinese 
character, including many fine articles of lacquer, 
and chairs, tables, ‘sophas’, lanterns and paint- 
ings made in China for the European market, as 
well as great quantities of porcelain and Chinese 
curiosities of many kinds purchased from cargoes 
brought to this country. 

The Chinese scheme of decoration persisted 
with several changes of mood throughout the 
endless transformations of the Pavilion, until 
the building was completed, with an exterior re- 
modelled in Indian fashion, about 1823. The first 
Chinese interior, with many articles and furnish- 
ings brought from the East, was almost bar- 
barically rich in its gay, brilliant colour, far re- 
moved from the restrained chinoiserie schemes 
essayed by designers in the mid-18th century. 
Later, as the Prince assumed greater consequence 
as Regent, and eventually as King George IV, 
his decorative schemes displayed a more formal 
and stately Chinese character, with furniture 
made in a more elaborate style of chinoiserie by 
English craftsmen. 

These efforts of the Prince inspired a strong 
renewal of interest in Chinese decorations, and 
Chinese furniture of bamboo and lacquer, with 
articles of English japanned work, became 
popular for furnishing smaller rooms such as 
bedrooms and boudoirs, where the walls were 
hung with Chinese wall-papers representing such 
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great themes as The Cultivation of the Tea-Plant 
and The Pleasures of the Chinese. Such rooms are 
to be seen at Belvoir Castle, Leicestershire, and 
at Harewood and Temple Newsam, Yorkshire. 

An important result of the Chinese vogue re- 
awakened by the Prince was the great use of 
Chinese designs in the printing of textiles in 
England, especially of chintzes and linens used 
for window and bed-hangings. In the middle and 
late 18th century a few chintzes had been printed 
in chinoiserie designs deriving from French 
artists such as Jean Pillement, but during the 
early years of the 19th century the ‘furniture- 
printers’ excelled themselves in producing hosts 
of new designs in the Chinese manner. Many 
were inspired by the designs of Chinese wall- 
papers, both of the flowering tree and bird kind, 
or the sort depicting buildings and figures. At the 
Royal Pavilion itself the beds, many of Chinese 
design, and the windows were hung with 
‘flowered chintz’, and there are also chintz bed- 
hangings of Chinese design at Hardwick Hall. 

King George IV carried the Chinese taste to 
its climax of magnificence at the Royal Pavilion, 
and the interior he created may be seen today 
restored and furnished in a manner closely 
approaching its original appearance. The im- 
mense chandeliers shaped as lotus-flowers and 
water-lilies remain, and the wall-paintings of 
groups of Chinese figures and of mythical Chin- 
ese landscapes painted in scarlet, yellow and gold 
like the panels of a gigantic lacquer cabinet have 
had the many layers of varnish darkened by time 
and dirt cleaned away, revealing the colours in 
their original brilliance. 

To the important collection of Regency furni- 
ture which has been acquired at the Pavilion have 
been added in recent years over a hundred 
articles of the original furniture of the building. 
These have been returned on permanent loan by 
the gracious wish of H.M. The Queen from 
Buckingham Palace and Windsor Castle, where 
they had been taken in 1850 upon the sale of the 
Pavilion to the town of Brighton by Queen 
Victoria. This furniture consists of chairs, tables, 
cabinets, candelabra and other articles; many of 
them are again in the places for which they were 
originally designed. 

The Royal Pavilion at Brighton thus stands 
once more as the principal monument in these 
islands of the Chinese taste, that movement of 
style which has so strongly vitalized and en, 
riched the arts of Britain, and which has been 
born out of our long preoccupation with the 
romance and fascination of the Far East. 


The Natural History of Woburn 


by THE DUKE 


WoBURN Appbry stands in what, I believe, is the 
largest private park in England. A stout brick 
wall runs for twelve miles, enclosing most of the 
3000 acres of parkland which is the centre of an 
agricultural estate and woodlands extending in 
all to over 23,000 acres. The woods were first 
planned and planted in the 18th century by John, 
4th Duke of Bedford, and a story is told that 
against the advice of his Chief Forester he caused 
certain work to be carried out which occasioned 
much discussion between them. As a result an 
enormous notice board was erected in the planta- 
tion which stated: ‘This work has been ordered to 
be carried out by His Grace the Duke of Bedford 
in direct opposition to the advice which has been 
offered by his Chief Forester.’ Very full records 
have been kept during the 200 years of the forestry 
department’s existence, and they make most 
fascinating reading. 

The park is a perfect example of what an 
English park should be, with its acres of rolling 
grassland, magnificent trees, many of which 
exceed 400 years in age, and more than twenty 
lakes, one or two of which are nearly always 
visible wherever you happen to be. One of the 
most venerable trees is an ancient oak from which 
the last Abbot of the Cistercian Monastery, dis- 
solved by orders of Henry VIII, and two other 
monks were hanged. They had been ill-advised 
enough to criticize some of Henry’s marital 
exploits; a hastily convened Court tried them 
for making treasonable remarks and they were 
sentenced to be executed by hanging. 

The ancient Abbey is believed to have been 
established for the Cistercians in 1145 by order 
of one of the Norman barons, but unfortunately 
no records or documents relating to it have 
survived. After the dissolution the Abbey and 
its lands and revenues were granted in 1547 to 
John Russell, later to become Ist Earl of Bed- 
ford, and has remained ever since in the hands 
of his descendants. 

In 1626, to escape a plague then raging in 
London, Francis Russell, 4th Earl, decided to 
build a house at Woburn. Of that building 
nothing except a Grotto or Shell Room remains 
today. In the middle of the 18th century the 
4th Duke commissioned Henry Flitcroft to 
remodel the house and towards the end of 
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the century Henry Holland, who designed the 
Drury Lane Theatre for Sheridan, did much 
rebuilding. 

This was the magnificent estate which Her- 
brand Russell, my grandfather, inherited on the 
death of his elder brother in 1893. On his return 
from India to take up his inheritance he showed 
his absorbing interest in animals, and began to 
build the wonderful collection which reached its 
peak just before the beginning of World War I. 
Zoology had always been a special interest of 
my grandfather’s, and in 1910 he helped the 
British Museum to carry out exploration in 
Eastern Asia. As a result a newly discovered 
species of mouse, a Striped Shrew, was named 
Sorex bedfordiae, after my grandmother. 

That most interesting woman, Mary, Duchess 
of Bedford, better known to hundreds of people 
as the ‘Flying Duchess’, was also keenly inter- 
ested in the Duke’s growing collection of birds 
and animals at Woburn. From its beginning 
until the commencement of the war in 1914, 
she kept a complete record of births, addi- 
tions by purchase, and losses by death of all the 
animals at Woburn. At one time, over forty 
species of deer thrived in the park as well as two 
species of bison, North American and European; 
two species of zebra; giraffes and many other 
rare animals. The advent of war in 1914 was 
responsible for reducing the size of the collection 
although many animals survived. The parklands 
had to support 200 cattle and 500 sheep, and 
corn and hay were strictly rationed. The bison, 
and many of the deer, including the rarest herd 
in the world, the Pére David deer, survived and 
continued to flourish and remain to be seen here 
to this day. There were also giraffes, zebras and 
Prejevalsky’s wild horses, but they have now all 
died out. The last two pairs of giraffe were lost 
rather tragically. Because of their delicate nature 
they were, through the winter months, housed 
in centrally heated accommodation. One parti- 
cularly cold night the man responsible for the 
heating became drunk and allowed the fires to go 
out. As the result of this all the giraffe caught 
pneumonia and died. 

There are at present at Woburn over 2000 
deer representing ten species; both North 
American and European bison; llamas, Chartley 
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wild cattle, wallabies, Soay sheep, Jacob sheep, 
peccaries, thar (Nepalese goat-antelopes) and 
many exotic and decorative varieties of birds. 
A pair of Sarus cranes have recently hatched two 
young birds which are doing very well, an 
extremely rare event in this country. 

There remain at Woburn, from the original 
collection, a flock of about a dozen rheas. These 
birds are the South American form of ostrich. 
Their nesting arrangements are peculiar. Many 
hen-birds lay in the same nest. The cock-bird sits 
on the eggs and brings up the young ones. The 
hens, having laid their eggs, take no further 
notice of the nest nor yet of the young when 
hatched. 

Many of the animals in the original collection 
were obtained for my grandfather by Carl 
Hagenbeck, the founder of the Hamburg Zoo. 
To get specimens of the European bison and 
Pére David deer needed very special efforts. 


In prehistoric times two species of large wild 
cattle, the Bos yrus and the Bos bonasus, the 
European bison, were widely distributed in 
Europe. The Bos urus which, unlike the Bos 
bonasus, had a level back and is considered the 
ancestor of domestic cattle, became extinct by 
1550. The European bison for some reason 
managed to survive, and before World War Il a 
herd of some 700 were preserved by the Emperor 
Alexander II of Russia in the Forest of Bielovege 
in the Province of Grodno. The Forest changed 
hands more than once during the war, finally 
belonging to Poland, but the herd was almost 
wiped out. 

The story of how the European bison reached 
Woburn is an interesting one. My grandfather’s 
cousin, Sir Odo Russell, who was Secretary at 
our Embassy in St Petersburg in 1898, managed 
to enlist the aid of the Grand Duke Vladimir, 
uncle of the Tsar, to whom he explained my 
grandfather’s desire to have some 
European bison at the Abbey. 
The Tsar proved amenable and 
presented a pair, receiving in ex- 
change a pair of American bison 
from Woburn. There are now 
fourteen European bison and 
thirty-three American bison at 
Woburn. 

The need for a strong new Euro- 
pean bison bull is particularly 
urgent, and negotiations are 
shortly to be opened with the 
Russians in the hope that they 
may be prepared to export one 
from the herd which still exists in 
the Forest of Bielovege, which is 
now once more in Russian hands. 

The first Pére David deer, five 
in number, were obtained for the 
Duke by a Mr William Jamrack 
from various zoological gardens 
on the Continent, from which all 
the rest disappeared during World 
War I. 

Those at Woburn are now the 
only herd in existence, but odd 
ones have been exported to various 
zoological gardens throughout the 
world. They have done very well 
in the park, and the herd has 
grown from the original five to 400 
in the intervening sixty years» 
The Pére David deer were first 
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The Chinese Dairy at Woburn was built for 
the 5th Duke by Henry Holland in 1788. In 
front of it is a large pool filled with the 
gliding forms of pinky orange, grey and black 
carp—which (opposite) at one time used to 
come to be fed when the 12th Duke rang a bell 
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There have been deer in the 3000-acre park at Woburn Abbey for three centuries; but not as 
many as there are now. The present population is approximately 2000 of ten different species 


The fourteen European bison are the only animals at Woburn not free to roam at will. Apart 
from these there are also thirty-three North American bison which have the freedom of the park 
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Birds, ranging from exotically bril- 
liant pheasants to half-wild turkeys, 
abound at Woburn and many, like these 
Muscovy ducks, have no hesitation in 
cadging a sandwich from picnic-parties 


discovered by Pére Armand David, in the 
Imperial Hunting Park in Peking; they were not 
native to the Hunting Park, but had been im- 
ported, though it is not known where they 
originally came from. The Hunting Park was a 
walled enclosure, said to be thirty-six miles 
round, but during the Boxer Rebellion both 
the wall and the deer were destroyed. Pére 
Armand David was a Lazarist missionary who 
visited China in 1861, and obtained dispensation 
from his missionary activities to carry out 
scientific work, especially in zoology and botany. 

In 1897 Hagenbeck also sent five Siberian roe 
to Woburn, and a few more followed in the three 
succeeding years. The Siberian roe is closely 
allied to the European, the chief difference being 
its much larger size. These roe were turned out in 
the woods outside the park, and although for the 
first years they seemed to increase favourably 
they have now become extinct here. 

In November 1900, a herd of Prejevalsky’s 
horses, five males and seven females, were 
imported for my grandfather by Hagenbeck. 
They appeared to be about eight months old, and 
had been captured in the Gobi desert in Mongolia 
and put on the Siberian Railway. In the month 
of March, when they had recovered from 
their long journey, they were turned out in the 
park and did well for some years, but again the 
only surviving stallion died several years ago. 
Prejevalsky was a famous Russian explorer and 
an officer on the Russian General Staff. He 
discovered the wild horse named after him in 
1881. 

Among the animals presented to the Royal 
Zoological Society by H.M. King George V, then 
Prince of Wales, on his return from his Indian 
tour, were three sheep known as the Unicorn 
tam of Nepal. A unicorn animal was of great 
interest to naturalists, as up to that time no uni- 
corn was known to exist except in the form of 
the rhinoceros. Two of these unicorn rams were 
sent to Woburn to try to establish a unicorn 
breed of sheep. It was certainly the case that the 
horn looked like a single horn at the base, and 
for some way up till the top slightly diverged. 
My grandmother, however, was from the first of 
opinion that this unicorn was a fake, as appears 
from an entry in her diary, which reads as 
follows: 


Dec. 9, 1911.—For many years I have steadily 
maintained that the one-horned sheep of Nepal is 
the manufactured product of the skilful native. 
The Duke, Mr Lydekker, and several other 


authorities have scorned it and smiled at my 
ignorance. Some rams were imported to Woburn: 
females—significant fact—were not obtainable. 
The Duke for some years has been cross-breeding 
them with English sheep on Professor Ewart’s 
principle, in the hope of producing a one-horned 
lamb. It has not arrived, but the last of the one- 
horned rams has died. The skull has been kept 
from me till now. The horn has two very distinct 
cores, and not only is the core distinct, but the 
outer sheath has been closely pressed together for 
half its length. It is very obvious that Nature has 
been assisted by the hand of man. It should not be 
difficult to select a race of sheep whose horns grow 
somewhat closely together, and then with a little 
‘judicious manipulation’ of the growing horns to 
produce the desired one-horned sheep. 


This was proved to be the case later on. 
The Flying Duchess recalls in her diary of 
1912: 


I came across a little group of four fawns of the 
Chinese Water-deer, the progeny of one mother. 
The youngest one can only just have been born, 
and none was more than a few hours old. They are 
dark brown, with longitudinal lines of spots. I 
wished I had a camera. 


It is safe to say that no other naturalist has 
ever had the good fortune to make a similar 
record. It was always known that the Chinese 
Water-deer gave birth to two or even three fawns 
at the same time, but the number of four had 
never been suggested as possible. 

On June 13, 1925, another entry reads: 


We saw and noted Fallow deer twins in the park, 
the first I have ever been certain of. They had only 
been born a short time, and were lying as close 
together as it was possible. The doe was near and 
very loth to leave them, and there were no other 
deer anywhere near. The fawns were sooty dun 
and the mother white. 


There is a large collection of water-fowl on 
the lakes in the park. The most valuable and 
interesting bird among them is the Red-breasted 
goose. In 1908 seven of these geese were sent to 
Woburn in exchange for other birds and animals 
by Herr von Falz-Fein, then the owner of a large 
estate called Ascania Nova, in the Ukraine, 
where he had a magnificent collection of birds 
and animals. Herr von Falz-Fein lost his estates 
and was driven from his home in the Revolution. 
In an account of his collection, written by his 
brother, the following appears: 

It was especially annoying for Friedrich von 

Falz-Fein that the pride of his zoo, the Red- 

breasted goose, never nested. There were about 
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(Left) The 400 Pére David deer at large 
in Woburn Park constitute the last remain- 
ing herd in existence, though individual 
specimens survive in the zoos of the world. 
(Below) Prejevalsky’s horse. The herd at 
Woburn introduced in 1900 died out some 
years ago, after doing well for a time 


twenty of these rare and beautiful birds which had 
been caught in nets on the southern shore of the 
Caspian Sea with great difficulty and brought to 
the zoo. In spite of the great care with which these 
birds were surrounded, they never laid a single egg. 


It is known that, although the Red-breasted 
geese visit the Caspian Sea in great numbers, 
they do not breed there, but in the marshy plains 
of Western Siberia, called tundras. Their 
history is remarkable. At one time they must 
have been plentiful in Egypt, where coloured 
representations are still preserved in the ancient 
tombs and temples. A copy, by Yusef effendi el 
Khafargi, of the painting in the Egyptian 
Museum at Cairo of the Red-breasted goose on 
the Mastaba Tomb of Nefer Ma’et of the 14th 
Dynasty (about 2800 B.c.) was obtained for my 
grandfather by his cousin, Russell Pasha, head 
of the Cairo police. Long ago, however, the birds 
disappeared from Egypt, and are never seen now 
on the Nile. 

The Duchess noted in her diary: 


The Red-breasted geese have had somewhat of a 
checkered career. They had been with us eighteen 
years before they bred at all. Then two pairs bred 
for a couple of years. But a fox went out on a 
winter’s night and selected precisely those breeding 
birds for supper, and we then had to wait till the 
young birds were of breeding age. Last year we 
had four breeding pairs and raised eleven birds. 


That was in 1934. Since then the flock has 
greatly increased in numbers. 

Another story, and quite an amusing one, 
concerns our wallabies which I had never seen in 
numbers till last year. Part of an annual publi- 
city campaign includes a weekend when the girls 
competing to become “Dairy Queen’ come and 
spend a couple of days at Woburn Abbey. On 
this occasion we all had a barbecue luncheon in 
the Evergreens and afterwards some of the girls 
got up and sang and danced. One Welsh girl 
sang songs of her country and, although the 
wallabies are extremely shy, several of them 
seemed fascinated by Welsh singing and, emerg- 
ing from the undergrowth, sat around listening. 
This is the first time I have seen so many 
together at one time. It seems strange that an 
Australian animal should have this taste for 
Welsh music. 

People are always trying to give redundant 
animals to us. Monkeys, apes, lions, elephants 
and dozens of other different birds and animals 
are offered, which normally cannot be housed. 
One deer was, however, kept. He was quite tame 
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The present Duke’s grandmother, the ‘Flying Duchess’ 


but the only boring thing was that he kept stray- 
ing into the village, eating in everyone’s garden, 
and his final sin was when he visited the church- 
yard and ate all the wreaths and flowers on the 
graves. 

In my grandfather’s and father’s time visitors 
to Woburn were rare. Now, perforce, things are 
very different and thousands of visitors wander 
in the park among the animals. On the whole they 
treat them well, but one incident occurred last 
year which was a very different story, when four- 
teen deer were chased to death by people on 
motor-scooters during a rally staged here in the 
park. 

At first the animals and birds were very 
disturbed by the visitors but gradually they are 
becoming tamer and tamer. It is not an uncom- 
mon sight when cricket is being played in the 
park to see large numbers of deer taking quite 
an intelligent interest in the game. And the 
Bush turkeys are now so tame that when visitors 
open the boot of their cars to bring out their 
picnics as often as not they find a turkey has got 
there first, so frightening the owner that his lunch 
goes before he can get it out. 
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Innocent from Abroad 


by PATRICK CAMPBELL 


Hutchinsons have just published Mr Campbell’s latest book, Come Here Till | Tell You 


British Customs officers’, said the man who 
used to be the editor of a newspaper I used to 
work for, ‘are the toughest in the world. At 
London Airport, Dover, Folkestone and Harwich 
they are rifling the baggage of innocent women 
and children with such ferocity that many 
Britons are being driven to take their holidays 
at home this year, rather than face their un- 
principled attentions. Go and get rifled.’ 

He was an imaginative man who liked to 
create the story first, and then send someone to 
enquire into the facts, in case some of them fitted 
his conception of what they ought to be, but he 
didn’t frighten me. In order to come by some 
contraband, and subsequently be stripped to the 
buff in a draughty shed and have the heels torn 
off my boots, I first had to leave the country, 
and that’s always a pleasure at someone else’s 
expense. A day trip to Calais or Boulogne, I 
calculated, would serve the purpose, or as much 
of the purpose as my newspaper would be 
prepared to pay for. 

I got out my Phileas Fogg carpet-bag, a 
present from the late Mike Todd, who handed 
out a number of these replicas to promote 
Around the World in Eighty Days. It’s a large 
and genuine carpet-bag with a motif of pink 
roses on a neutral ground, an item of luggage so 
provocative that even a retired Customs officer 
on holiday, coming upon it by chance abandoned 
in the middle of Salisbury Plain, would start 
scuffling for secret compartments by reflex action 
alone. 

I put four pairs of pyjamas, or contraband 
coverers, into the bag and drove down to Dover, 
having drawn sufficient expenses for the pur- 
chase of cigars, wines, spirits, perfumes or 
whatever other loot the corrupt Continent 
might provide. 

There was a small group of Customs officers 
on one of the quays, playing their familiar role 
of destroyer captains, while keeping their bi- 
cycles out of sight. Eager to be away, I pulled 
up beside them and asked if they knew of a ship 
leaving the country within, say, the next ten 
minutes. 
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“A ship, sir?’ enquired the Rear-Admiral in 
charge of the party. “Did you have any particular 
destination in mind?’ 

‘It doesn’t matter. I just want to get to the 
Continent and—come back again—at once.’ I 
realized, then, that it did sound, perhaps, un- 
usual, but no flicker of expression crossed their 
faces. Unlike the police, Customs officers feel it 
to be no part of their duty to prevent crime. I 
used to know one at Holyhead who, as a matter 
of academic interest, gave me some helpful hints 
and tips about the concealment of cigars, and 
had the whole lot off me when I returned from 
Dublin a week later. 

They conferred gravely among themselves. 
Both the Calais and Boulogne packets had, it 
seemed, already left, and there would be no 
further sailings until the morning. There was, 
however, a vessel leaving shortly for Ostend, if 
that would serve my purpose? 

It didn’t, really, because Ostend meant staying 
overnight and incurring a hotel bill which would 
make serious inroads into my contraband money. 
I thanked the Customs officers for their help 
while they, in the routine way of business, made 
mental notes of age, height, weight, colour of 
eyes, birthmarks, etc., for future reference. They 
also had a thoughtful look at the carpet-bag, 
probably classifying it as diversionary camou- 
flage. 

I rang my newspaper in London to explain 
that the Dover Customs, while undoubtedly 
presenting a ferocious demeanour, seemed to be 
going easy on day trippers, adding, to make my 
story sound more plausible, that they were con- 
ceivably having their palms greased by various 
commercial interests in Calais and Boulogne. On 
the other hand, I said, the on dit in smuggling 
circles in Dover, with whom I was already in 
close touch, had it that the Customs men were 
ploughing right into the underwear in the case of 
arrivals from more distant ports like Ostend. 
Protracted haggling followed, as a result of which 
I got the Accounts Department to pour enough, 
plasma into my bank in Fleet Street to facilitate 
blood-letting from the branch office in Dover. 
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‘O.K., Mac. Open it up!’ 


With the proceeds I bought a ticket for Ostend, 
and added the surplus to my contraband fund. 

It was a rough crossing. The sea was like 
glass, but I encountered a party of Irish horse- 
dealers, on their way to Brussels to arrange for 
the import of a consignment of filet mignon, 
from which the harness had not yet been removed. 
When we parted company at the quayside my 
contraband money was down by about the 
equivalent of one shock-proof wristwatch and 
a box-camera, an erosion of resources which 
prompted me to look for rather cheaper accom- 
modation in Ostend than I’d originally con- 
templated. 

The accommodation turned out, in fact, to 
be so cheap—in a kind of lodging-house in a 
back street—that I felt compelled, after I’d 
deposited my carpet-bag, to wander up towards 
the more expensive end of the town, in search 
of brighter surroundings in which to pass the 
long, weary hours until bed-time. 

Almost instantly—the meeting with the horse- 
dealers had left me in extrovert mood—I fell 


in with a jolly party of Austrian Wandervégel, 
bright birds of passage some of whom measured 
36:22:36 from wing-tip to wing-tip. They were 
drinking schnapps in a large café, and singing 
some of those lovely old Lieder about Wiener 
Blut, in opposition to the band. The evening 
never looked back from the moment when we 
discovered that they hadn’t yet heard Wien, 
Wien, nur Du allein sung in German with a 
Dublin accent, with the result that I only just had 
time the following morning to get back to my 
lodgings, to pick up my carpet-bag and run for 
the boat. I had to run because I had no money 
left for a taxi or, indeed—though I hadn’t faced 
the matter squarely yet—for the purchase of 
contraband, thanks to a foolish mistake I’d 
made the night before. ’d ordered quite a num- 
ber of bottles of a simple, workmanlike Beau- 
jolais, only to find when the bill came that we 
were not in France, as I’d previously believed, 
but in Belgium, where the import duty on foreign 
wines was even more murderous than it would 
have been in England. 
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Once again, it was a rough crossing. A north- 
east wind, howling down from the Arctic, 
churned the Channel into steep, grey seas, with 
white spray streaking off the top. I sat in the bar 
for the whole trip, with four undisturbed pairs 
of pyjamas in my carpet-bag and two English 
shillings in my trouser pocket. I was feeling just 
well enough to accept hospitality, but the other 
passengers were too ill to offer it. 

The ship came alive, however, within sight of 
the pallid cliffs of Dover. ‘Buy your duty-free 
drinks and cigarettes now!’ bawled the public- 
address system, and with the ferocious British 
Customs preparing defences in depth only half- 
an-hour away, the passengers sprang to the 
temptation. Surging round the bar they bought 
cigarettes by the yard, in cartons. They bought 
brazenly illicit bottles of liqueur, bedizened with 
ribbons and raffia, female-shaped flasks of per- 
fume, fountain-pens, plastic models of the 
aluminium ball at the Brussels World’s Fair, any- 
thing at all that looked like contraband. The one 
professional freebooter among them—the opera- 
tor with the carpet-bag—was able to order only 
one bottle of Belgian lager, which the barman un- 


fortunately opened before I had time to explain 
to him that I wanted to take it away. 

We entered the execution shed at Dover with 
those lucky enough to be guilt-stricken making 
the usual elephantine efforts to contrive an 
appearance of innocence. Some looked boldly 
at the silent Customs men lined up behind the 
benches, and thought better of it when the Cus- 
toms men looked straight and silently back. 
Others argued in angry whispers about whether 
the eau-de-Cologne would be ‘safer’ in the hold- 
all or in the pocket of the child’s coat. One 
deluded joker, whom I’d seen on board buying 
half a bottle of Barsac, was making it known, 
loudly, that the handle of his tennis-racquet was 
stuffed with hashish, but that he had nothing 
else to declare. The Customs men didn’t bother 
to look at him, or his tennis-racquet. 

I was in two minds or, rather, adrift in the 
shambles of the half one I had left, about what 
my own attitude should be, if ferocious rifling 
and stripping were to be provoked on the hope- 
lessly blameless basis of four pairs of old, clean 
pyjamas. Needless to say, none of the officers 
I’d met the day before, in whom some measure 


‘Rien a déclarer!’ 


of suspicion might have been planted, were now 
on duty, true to the old Excise tradition of always 
having the wrong Customs man in the right 
place at the wrong time. I was reminded of the 
film unit returning from an Irish location, just 
after the end of the war, with three crates 
labelled “Camera Parts’ packed to bursting with 
hams, spirits, cigarettes and nylons. They'd 
sent the assistant production manager on ahead 
to soften up a friendly Customs man whose 
daughter wanted to become an actress. He and 
the Customs man, during the course of a long 
night out, softened one another up to such an 
extent that neither was able to put in an appear- 
ance at the quayside the following morning. 
The Customs officer’s deputy, eager to make his 
mark, started by opening the three crates, and 
finished by trying to charge the director duty on 
the camera parts which weren't there. 

I decided the only thing to do was to generate 
an appearance of arrogant contempt for the 
whole procedure. This, coupled with uncontrol- 
lably nervous trembling, a legacy of the night 
before, might possibly persuade my man that 
he was onto one of the leading executives in 
the international narcotics ring, and I’d be down 
to the drawers in the shed at the back in no time. 

The douaniers—and I was sorry to see that they 
were courtesy itself—were already at work on 
the other travellers, passing what now appeared 
to be their miserably insignificant loot with that 
resigned acceptance of human cupidity which they 
act so well. They did, however, give the man with 
the tennis-racquet a light raking, demanding a 
receipt, as evidence of purchase in the United 
Kingdom, for his twelve-year-old Ingersoll 
wristwatch, but it was no more than a friendly 
warning to him not to play with things like 
hashish, which he didn’t understand. 

When my turn came, to declare arrogant con- 
tempt, extreme nervous tension and a criminally 
empty carpet-bag, I found that some unspeakable 
swine had knocked off the last and probably 
most effective weapon in my armoury. I'd put 
it down beside me, to light my last remaining 
cigarette, and now it had gone. 

It came to light, almost immediately, at the 
furthest end of the bench, where it had been 
placed by a helpful porter. It was the centre of 
a group of Customs men who were admiring it 
without reserve. An elderly officer was saying it 
was the first he’d seen in thirty years’ service, 
though of course they'd been commonplace in 
Victorian times. A younger one was prepared to 


‘Have you anything to declare, sir?’ 


bet his bottom dollar it belonged to a woman, 
and that the pink roses matched her hat. They 
were delighted when I claimed it, and was able 
to put them in the picture about Around the 
World in Eighty Days, and Mike Todd. We 
agreed that the carpet-bag used in the film was 
larger and more brightly coloured than mine, 
and that Robert Newton had really carried off 
the acting honours, though David Niven wasn’t 
half bad as Phileas Fogg. 

At the conclusion of these drivelling exchanges 
they didn’t even bother to open it or to chalk it. 
*That’s all right, sir,’ said the elderly Customs 
man. ‘I wouldn’t want to mess up a nice bit of 
baggage like that.’ 

I came to an interesting conclusion about the 
British Customs, as I drove away from Dover. 
Their only discourtesy is to ask if you’ve any- 
thing to declare, when they know perfectly well, 
by some grossly unsporting supernatural in- 
stinct, exactly what you have—or haven’t—got 
sewn into the lining of your waistcoat. 

The editor of my newspaper didn’t think much 
of it. He was after a broader, less subtle theme. 
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CHOUINESE LANTERNS 


Mildred Archer 


At the close of the 18th century, the East India 
Company with its sharp eye for business was 
always on the look-out for possible new imports. 
The various ‘factories’ in the East were urged to 
keep the Honourable Court of Directors in 
Leadenhall Street informed of any wares that 
might be of interest to the West. The China 
Records relating to the Canton Factory, which 
form part of the vast collection of the East India 
Company’s papers in the Commonwealth Re- 
lations Office, accordingly provide fascinating 
indications of the roundabout way in which 
Chinese goods gradually found a market in 
England. Year after year there are entries con- 
cerning the standard Chinese exports: turmeric, 
cassia, mats, canes and chinaware, but above all 
silk and various kinds of tea with exotic names— 
green teas such as Singlo, Twankay, Hyson 
Skins, black teas such as Bohea, Congo Compoi 
and Souchong. But the Company’s ships were 
always willing to take on board a few crates of 
novelties which might interest the Court of 
Directors. 

About 1808 the Canton Factory sent a large 
number of Chinese drawings of various kinds. 
These had perhaps been prompted by a letter 
from the Company in 1803 which expressed a 
desire to be supplied with paintings of “miscel- 
laneous subjects’ for its Library. There were 
pictures of Chinese gods, temples, classical 
drama, junks, flowers and insects. There was also 
a set of 133 water-colour drawings of Chinese 
decorative wares—cane and wooden furniture, 
vases, ornaments, gongs, hangings, trophies, 
weapons and lanterns. Of the last-named there 
were twenty-two drawings illustrating a large 
range of designs. Some lanterns are shown decor- 
ated not only with silk fringes but long strands of 
beads and glass ornaments. The panels are 
painted with varied subjects—Chinese characters, 
bamboos, trees and exotic flowers. Butterflies 
hover over full-blown peonies, while long-tailed 
birds perch on gnarled branches. There are land- 
scapes with mountains and rivers as well as 
mythological scenes. The panels are sometimes set 
in elaborately carved wooden and lacquered 
structures, sometimes in simple frames. Mixed 
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with the patterns of lanterns are designs for 
‘mobiles’, delightful fantasies of bells, tassels, 
beads, flowers and little baskets. Sometimes gay 
birds perch on these ‘twittering machines’ which 
would tinkle and sway in the breeze or glitter by 
lantern light. 

These drawings are in fact straightforward 
documents of common and somewhat crude 
Chinese objects which could be bought in bazaar 
shops. They were made by ordinary Chinese 
artisan painters on English paper given to them 
by the Factory. Most of them have ‘Whatman, 
1805’ water-marks. Although the paintings are 
carefully made with meticulous detail and cheer- 
ful colour, the artists were painting in water- 
colour in a mixed Oriental and Western style 
which they hoped would please their British 
patrons. Moreover they were quite prepared to 
repeat these drawings for other patrons who 
appeared interested. Nevertheless their work 
attracted admiring attention in England and 
sets depicting decorative wares must have 
assumed the nature of ‘mail-order catalogues’ 
when they reached this country. They gave an 
excellent idea of the type of goods that could be 
ordered from China. It is probable that these 
drawings aroused particular interest in the Court 
of Directors, for Chinese objects of this very 
type were at that time ‘in the news’ owing to the 
Prince Regent’s recent Chinese decorative 
schemes. In 1790 the architect, Henry Holland, 
had designed a Chinese Drawing-Room for the 
Prince at Carlton House, while during 1802 and 
1803 P. F. Robinson, assisted by the interior 
decorator, Frederick Crace, had begun to 
furnish the Brighton Pavilion in Chinese style. 
Some pieces of Chinese wall-paper which the 
Prince possessed were used and soon two gal- 
leries were bright with peonies and plum trees, 
while bamboo panelling and staircases of imita- 
tion bamboo made their appearance. A portion 
of one of these galleries was enclosed in glass 
stained with Chinese fruits, flowers and insects, 
and lit from outside to give the effect of a giant 
Chinese lantern. Lanterns, very similar to thosg 
depicted in the Canton drawings, had been freely 
used in the decorative scheme—they swayed 
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All reproductions by courtesy of the India Office Library 


A lantern of the type supplied to the East India Company by its Canton Factory in 1813. The 


orange fringe was carefully packed in ‘a small Octagon Can’ to prevent mildewing on the voyage 


One of the drawings (‘Lantern No 1’) which was despatched in 1813 to the East 
India Company along with the sample lanterns as a guide for the assembly of 
the various pieces. The complicated ‘Silk Hangings’ were separately packed 
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quality and far too weak to support adequately such a heavily carved structure 
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A drawing sent to the Company about 1808. Most of these were ‘trash’ by sophisticated Chinese 


standards, but their fussy detail suited the heavy chinoiserie furnishing schemes which flour- 
ished in England in the early 19th century and were seen at their best in the Brighton Pavilion 


from the ceilings or hung from rods held by 
silk-gowned wooden Chinese figures standing in 
the niches. These lanterns had in fact been made 
in England from designs by Frederick Crace. It 
seems likely that he had already seen drawings 
similar to those illustrated here. A sketch-book, 
now in the Brighton Pavilion, includes some of 
his own designs for lanterns, and one parti- 
cularly fine and massive specimen bears an in- 
scription, recording that at the opening festivities 
to celebrate the new décor, this lantern descended 
on the head of its unfortunate designer. 

These royal furnishing schemes undoubtedly 
helped to popularize this resurgence of chinoi- 
serie and it is possible that the Court of Directors 
of the East India Company hoped to encourage 
the fashion by the import of Chinese decorative 
wares. In March 1812, therefore, they wrote to 
the Canton Factory making enquiries about 
Chinese lanterns and asking for samples. The 
voyage to China, however, was long and it was 
not until February 22, 1813, that the Canton 
Factory replied, saying that ‘The Lanterns in- 
dented for by the Honorable Court having been 
reported ready, were this day shipped on the 
Royal George. A description of these Lamps with 
directions for putting them together drawn up 
by Mr Bosanquet under whose immediate in- 
spection they were executed will be transmitted, 
a number in the Packet of that Ships Packet and 
Captain Gribble has promised that every 
possible care should be taken of them.” 

On March 2 the description of the lanterns was 
sent off. ‘By the Royal George are forwarded the 
lanterns, as mentioned in your Honble Court’s 
letter of the 20th of March and we Hope they 
are executed in such manner as to give satis- 
faction. They consist of one large globular 
Lantern highly ornamented with Silk Hangings 
and four Lanterns of a smaller size of different 
shapes. The Silk ornaments are packed in 
separate cases. The Packages are placed under 
the charge of Captain Gribble and directed to 
William Ramsay Esq. Secretary, East India 
House.” 

Mr Bosanquet’s note on their assembly was 
also enclosed, accompanied by a set of drawings 
showing what the complete lanterns should look 
like when assembled with their fringes attached. 
William Bosanquet had been a writer at Canton 
since 1803 and was obviously well acquainted 
with such lanterns. ‘The Accompanying draw- 
ings’, he wrote, ‘together with the circumstance 
of the corresponding parts of each of the five 


Lanterns sent by the Royal George being marked 
with Chinese Numbers, will it is hoped obviate 
any difficulty that might otherwise arise in putting 
them together. 

‘In Lantern No | it is necessary to observe 
that the upper part of these Lamps in use 
amongst the Chinese themselves is invariably of 
Copper & that of the commonest & most un- 
finished kind. It has however been thought better 
to substitute carved Wood in the one now sent, 
both to display the Workmanship of the Chinese 
in carving in Wood which is far superior to that 
in Metal, and because from its size & Appear- 
ance it is far better proportioned to the Horn 
Work than the metal Tops in common Use. 

‘The Chinese A that suspends Lamp No 2 is 
of such bad metal & so insufficiently constructed 
as to be unequal to the weight, it would therefore 
be advisable to have one made in England which 
will be both stronger & neater in execution than 
anything the Chinese could accomplish. The 
Orange fringe attached to No 3 is packed in a 
small Octagon Can & the Tassels for all these 
Ornaments will be found in 2 Boxes marked on 
the top “Silk Ornaments”’.” 

A note on the care of the lanterns then follows 
and the minute proceeds: ‘Immediately on being 
unpacked, the Woodwork should be rubbed 
with a hard brush to remove the mildew & spots 
& restore the Polish it will probably lose from 
damp or other causes during the Voyages. No 
varnish however should be applied as it has 
already been saturated with an Oil which when 
dry, has an equally good effect & is much better 
adapted to the Wood.” 

The present whereabouts of the lanterns is not 
known and they may well have mouldered away. 
We may presume, however, that Captain Gribble 
of the Royal George fulfilled his part and safely 
delivered them with their boxes of silk hangings 
to Leadenhall Street. But the drawings sent with 
the lanterns are still in the India Office Library 
and two of them are reproduced here, so that it is 
possible to see the various details to which 
William Bosanquet refers. Whether the East 
India Company, after receiving these gay 
samples and pattern drawings, actually imported 
further consignments of Chinese lanterns we do 
not know, for the correspondence with Canton 
on this point appears to cease. Whatever may 
have happened, the drawings remain to enchant 
us with their suggestions of Oriental splendour 
and to remind us of the strange cargoes that East 
Indiamen bore across the oceans. 
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by STIRLING MOSS 


THERE are many people whose 
ambition it is to travel, and their 
reaction might well be one of envy 
to hear that I cover roughly 
150,000 miles a year, all over the 
world. But this is just another 
case of how the grass always 
grows greener on the other side 
of the road; for travelling, in itself, 
is not terrific. True, it is exciting 
the first time you are about to 
land in a foreign city because 
that is a new experience. The next 
time, though, it becomes a part of 
the old routine. Thus when, as the 
result of my accident in Belgium 
earlier this year, I knew that I 
should be staying put for some 
weeks my reaction was one of 
sheer relief. The hours spent in 
the bustle and confusion of travel- 
ling were to be eclipsed, tempor- 
arily, from my life. 

Travel in this country is made just about as 
difficult for the individual as it could be. Look, 
for example, at what anyone driving from Central 
London to London Airport has to endure before 
he can finally take off. The Hammersmith exten- 
sion to the fly-over is still unfinished: a cause 
of some chaos. On approaching London Airport 
you are routed by a way that would appear to 
be considerably longer than necessary to reach 
the centre. The next hazard encountered is the 
tunnel. Here you have to switch on your lights, 
and I well remember the time when, after some 
days spent abroad, I returned to London Airport 
and my car, only to find that the battery was 
flat. Why? Because in the flurry of finding 
room in the sadly inadequate parking space I 
had forgotten to turn out my lights after going 
through that wretched tunnel. To park your car 
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at London Airport is fairly expensive in car 
parks near or far from the main building, and I 
think it would be a good idea if some reduction 
could be offered in the parks further away. An 
added source of puzzlement to your slow pro- 
gress is that although you may start by entering 
Channel 5 in the building, a certain amount of 
juggling seems to ensure your exit to the waiting 
aeroplane by, for example, Channel 12. Can the 
switch in channels be really necessary? 
Consequently, even travelling as far as your 
aeroplane is an unattractive prospect: a two- 
hour ordeal after leaving home before you can 
be safely, though not comfortably, installed in it. 
Uncomfortably, because if the aeroplane is one 
of the cheap-travel type—carrying half as many, 
passengers again as it was designed to take— 
it will most likely provide neither pillow, nor 


blanket, nor any possibility of reclining. Small 
wonder that, even in this jet age, a Pullman 
Car train ride through the West Country 
is infinitely preferable! It is not that the flying 
is tiring—this is something which years of 
it has toughened me to—nor that sudden 
change of climate brings ill effects on landing, 
but it is the complete lack of luxury about air 
travel that makes me long for a ship or train as 
a means of transport. 

For the man who takes his holiday once a 
year and proposes to spend a fortnight in the sun, 
reached, for the sake of speed, by air, travelling 
is an exciting business. Plans made, he delves 
into his cupboard for his old suitcases, and if he 
has excess baggage to pay at the airport, well, 
after all, it’s only once a year and all part of the 
holiday fun. But for a regular traveller like myself, 
who has to pack and repack a suitcase every 
four or five days and wishes, at the same time, 
to appear without the tell-tale creases of clothes 
endlessly packed, there is something radically 
unpractical about the suitcases now on the 
market. So, in order that a traveller may in 
future be well-dressed, however many days and 
nights his suit may have spent encased, and that 
he may not be entirely broke as the result of 
excess baggage paid (1 per cent of a Ist-class 
one-way fare for each kilogram overweight), I 
would emphatically recommend to designers the 
following vital statistics for a suitcase: 


(a) That it should have compartments: e.g., for 
shoes, hair-brushes, washing things, shirts, 
ties, etc.; and separate hanging compartment 
for suits. 

(b) That it should be light. Since, in any event, a 
year is the average expectation of life for any 
suitcase used almost continually, robustness 
is not too important. 


As it is, I now take with me a seventeen-inch 
overnight suitcase and a plastic bag which holds 
my suits. Out of these, since most of my clothes 
are drip-dry where possible, I can live for about 
four to six weeks. 

Into this suitcase, whatever shape or size, 
must go one essential for the man who uses an 
electric razor: an adaptor to fit any type of plug 
that may be encountered throughout the world. It 
is remarkable just how many exist and it is not 
always the out-of-the-way places that are the 
worst to blame. The new Carib-Hilton Hotel in 
Puerto Rico may be far better equipped for an 
electric razor than, say, some hotels in London. 


Here the United States excels. Its example of 
standardization of plugs could well be followed 
by Great Britain and other countries, whose 
multiplicity of plug sizes continues to amaze me. 
How often I have been defeated by the looks and 
layout of plugs, lighting and shaving mirror as 
if I were expected to stand on my head before I 
could shave! And the adaptor does not always fit. 

However, all this does not mean that although 
I dislike travelling I do not enjoy the countries I 
travel to; and some of them have very special 
attractions. Take breakfasts. I like breakfast, 
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and the United States breakfasts are unrivalled 
in the world with their real orange juice, link 
sausages, eggs and griddle cakes. This is delicious 
by comparison with breakfasts provided by the 
French, who cannot boil an egg and to whom 
toast is virtually unknown. 

Of the many places I visit I obviously have 
favourites. Hong Kong is one. This outpost of 
our Empire, with its free-market shops full of 
fascinating untaxed goods, is a paradise for the 
window-gazer. I have had a suit made there from 
the best material in as little as two days. It is 
altogether attractive, and one of the excellent 
entertainments it affords is horse-racing. Here, 
as elsewhere, I have got to know a good many 
people, and in this lies the basic difference be- 
tween the tourist and the traveller-race-driver 
like myself. The tourist really only gets to know 
the place—he sees the sights, having studied 
the guide-books, and he is led, if he is not 
careful, to those touristified haunts where the 
authorities think he can best sample the native 
attractions. But the well-worn traveller, as are 
all drivers, gets to know the people, and if, for 
instance, we visit a nightclub in Buenos Aires, 
it is one frequented by Argentines and not by 
tourists. 


As you become acquainted with the people of 
different races there are some who seem especially 
friendly. The Danes and the South Africans are 
very welcoming. It is true that there are large 
groups of English-speaking people in these 
countries. But the ability to speak English is not 
an essential. The South Americans will go out 
of their way to make you feel at home: in Argen- 
tina they are very hospitable and we are invited 
out to their estancias to swim and play tennis. 
It is interesting to note, too, that the educated 
South Americans, although belonging to a race 
with the reputation for being very excitable, 
now bear a quite noticeable stamp of Northern 
European equanimity. In the United States 
friendliness varies from East to West. In New 
York the busy way of life seems to occupy each 
one too much, whereas in the slower tempo of 
the West and Mid-West they are truly generous 
and open-hearted. 

Just as these peoples vary as individuals, so 
do their crowds. It is always gratifying for a driver 
to have a warm reception from them and, 
perhaps unexpectedly, those of Austria, Ireland, 
New Zealand and South America are the most 
enthusiastic. Even in England there is an appreci- 
able difference between the Southerners and the 


Stirling Moss is a familiar figure on race-tracks all over the world; whether at Goodwood— 
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Northerners, who are a lot less reserved than 
their fellow-countrymen. 

Yet although I regard all this travelling as a 
necessary part of the business and although I 
have made many friends in the countries I go to, 
there are times when some of us drivers—some- 
times as many as thirty, sometimes only six— 
will want to go off solely to enjoy ourselves on 
our own. It is true that Sweden has the reputation 
for being a country full of pretty girls (who might 
be lured with the traditional help of a fox’s tail 
dangling out of your car!); but on the whole we 
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prefer the entertainment we find at 
Monte Carlo and the rest of the 
South of France where there is 
excellent water-skiing and sail- 
ing, and enjoyable dancing. And 
on the coast of Holland there 
is Zandvoort, a sea resort which 
has a very interesting track and 
many nice people. 

Out of all the enjoyment we 
have had together in these places 
there is one conclusion which 
emerges foremost in my mind: 
that, in spite of the fact that, as 
international drivers, we come of 
many nationalities, we all share 
the same sense of humour. Driving 
holds no barriers of nationality 
for those concerned and, indeed, 
we almost all speak either French 
or English. In this way we all get 
along well together. 

Sometimes there are places 
where one is tempted to settle. 
Holland, for instance, which ap- 
pears to have little poverty, a high 
standard of living, good hotels 
and is a most attractive country 
in every way. Then there is Nassau, 
a great favourite of mine. I like 
the climate and the people there. 
The West Indians are kind-hearted 
and friendly. With its beautiful 
beaches, warm water and blue 
skies go water-skiing, spear-fish- 
ing, sailing and calypso-dancing. 
Yet it is these very glories that 
doom it as a place to live in. You 
can work there for a short time. 
But after two months all these 
amusements provide too much 
distraction. Work suffers incur- 
ably. 

No, I could not live in a holiday resort—and 
in any case I would always want to live in Lon- 
don, simply because I love London and because 
it is home. It is the centre of all my activities. 
Here I have my office, and my friends. It has good 
theatres and there is always something to do. I 
know my way around its streets and, after all, 
Ergiand has only two real snags: its climate and 
its taxation. 

The fact is that staying put is my idea of bliss. ° 
But to be perfectly honest, it would kill me if I 
had to do it for long. 


From the author’s collection 


John Astley, 1770-1821, son of the founder of the Circus. He appeared before Marie Antoinette 


The Geography of the Circus 


by ANTONY HIPPISLEY-COXE 


ON a pilaster which divides the windows of a 
scooter shop from an eating-house in West- 
minster Bridge Road, you will find a carved 
wooden plaque. It tells passers-by that ‘From 
this point the Circus spread throughout the 
World’; and that is true, for it was here that 
Philip Astley built his first amphitheatre in 1769. 

There is no point in trying to trace this form 
of entertainment back to Ancient Rome. The 
modern circus, with its acrobats and jugglers, 


trick-riders, rope-dancers and strong-men, is 
descended from the Greek gymnasium rather 
than the Roman circus. For in Rome the under- 
lying principles were the antithesis of those 
which now govern the Circus. In the old days, 
men, horses and other animals strove against 
each other, in races, competitions, and mortal 
combat; now they work together with perfect 
timing, in harmony and, with very rare excep- 
tions, in concord. Moreover, the Roman arenas 
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three illustrations from the author’s collection 


Philip Astley, 1742-1814, father of the modern 
Circus. (Below) His amphitheatre on the Surrey 
side of Westminster Bridge. The twin towers of 
Westminster Abbey are seen in the distance. 
(Opposite) Another of Philip Astley’s London 
circuses was the Olympic Pavilion, in Newcastle 
Street, off the Strand. Into this building went the 
timbers of what Astley called ‘the Wheel de 
Parrey’, the French man-of-war Ville de Paris. 
It was a failure and lost him £10,000. Astley’s 
Amphitheatre was burnt down three times and 
rebuilt before it was finally demolished in 1893 


were three times as long as they were wide, 
divided longitudinally down the middle by a 
spina. The Circus as we know it, on the other 
hand, takes place in a clear circle of sawdust 
thirteen metres (forty-two feet) in diameter. 

This, the ring—the very essence of the circus, 
and its distinguishing attribute—was first traced 
by Astley when he found that by galloping round 
and round, while standing upright on his horse’s 
back, he could use centrifugal force to help him 
keep his balance. The ring, set in the midst of 
the spectators so that there are eyes on every 
side to see that nothing is faked, provides the 
perfect setting in which to present those feats of 
agility, dexterity, balance and strength which 
rely solely on physical prowess for their effect. 

So Lambeth is the birthplace of the Circus. 
Five years after Astley’s Amphitheatre first saw 
light there, Astley introduced his feats of 
trick-riding to Paris, appearing, for a short 
season, at Sieur Razade’s manége, near the Rue 
du Cherche-Midi on the Left Bank. In 1783 he 
built the first real French circus in the Faubourg 
du Temple. Philip’s son, John Astley, became a 
great favourite whom Marie Antoinette referred 
to as ‘The English Rose’. 

Astley’s journeys to Europe took him as far 
afield as Belgrade; but it was his rival, Charles 
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Hughes, who first reached Russia. This quarrel- 
some, volatile fellow had been a member of 
Astley’s company, until a dispute led to his 
leaving the Amphitheatre and building a rival 
establishment a little under a mile to the east of 
Astley’s, where the roads leading to Westminster 
Bridge and Blackfriars Bridge meet. He called 
his establishment ‘The Royal Circus’, thereby 
giving this type of entertainment the name by 
which it is still known. Further quarrels again 
caused him to leave his partners and he set off 
to buy thoroughbreds for Catherine the Great. 
He took some of his company, as well as the 
stud, to Russia, and provided the Empress with 
such good entertainment that she built him a 
private circus in the palace at St Petersburg. 

Charles Hughes had a pupil called William 
Ricketts, who was the first to take the Circus to 
America, where he built an amphitheatre in 
Philadelphia in 1793. 

By the turn of the century the Circus was be- 
coming known even further afield, and many 
foreigners had invaded the ring, for here was a 
spectacle which, because it made no use of 
language, was at home anywhere: a demonstra- 
tion of skill which could be appreciated just as 
much in Mukden as in Manchester, in Copen- 
hagen as in Kobe. The Sidolis, whose ancestor 
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(Left) Martin, 1793-1882, first of 
the great tamers, ‘engaged’ boa-con- 
strictors as well as lions and tigers. 
This Frenchman from Marseilles tra- 
velled all Europe with Blondin’s Circus. 
(Below) Another famous lion-tamer of 
those days was Van Amburg, a native 
of Fishkill, New York, who became 
such a favourite of Queen Victoria that 
she saw his performance seven times 
in one season. Another American 
(opposite) was Professor Risley, who 
gave his name to an acrobatic number 
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was riding-master to the King of Sardinia, 
became famous in Egypt and Turkey before 
settling in Rumania. The Lobes, who came from 
Budapest, made Persia their hunting-ground; and 
the Englishman, Harmstone, took his circus to 
the Far East and stayed there. 

The key to the entertainment has remained the 
trick-rider. In the first half of the 19th century 
the greatest of these was Andrew Ducrow, who 
invented many equestrian acts, one of which is 
still performed. It is called ‘The Courier of St 
Petersburg’ and it seems to epitomize the early 
history of the Circus itself. A rider straddles two 
horses with one foot on the back of each. As he 


canters round the ring, other horses each bearing 
a national flag pass between his legs. These 
represent the countries over which he would ride 
on his way to St Petersburg. As they pass beneath 
him, he snatches up their reins, until he is driving 
nine, straddling three more, while a further three 
may tool behind. It was Ducrow who was res- 
ponsible for the phrase ‘cut the cackle and get 
to the horses’. 

But England did not have the monopoly of 
trick-riders and horse trainers. In the middle of 
the last century Wollschlaeger, a German circus 
proprietor, had four apprentices all of whom 
became great riders and trainers, particularly of 
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(Left) Juan Caicedo, a Mexican, achieved fam 
as a wire-walker. His particular forte was t 
turn a somersault on the wire in boots and spurs 
(Below) The Transfield family are of good ok 
English circus stock, whose descendants, th« 
Stevensons, are finding fame all over the work 
with wire-walking and their performing dog: 


(Right) Scipione Ciniselli came of an Italian 
family which ran the permanent circus in St 
Petersburg, immediately before the Revolution. 
(Below) Henri French, the ‘Celebrated Comic 
Juggler’; a Belgian, he toured in North and 
South America, Spain and England. He used to 
play the mandoline while riding his monocycle 


All three photographs from Keystone 


(Top left) John is a Scandinavian 
boy who, at the age of fifteen, as- 
tounded both the audience at Bertram 
Mills’ Circus and his parents with 
his skilled hand-balancing. Sasha 
(bottom left) carries on the tradition 
established by his father, Coco, 
who was born and lived in Russia 
before making England his home and 
becoming the children’s favourite 
at Olympia. The Mogador troupe 
(opposite) are traditional Arab tum- 
blers who appeared at Tom Arnold’s 
Circus. Such acts often end their 
performance with one man supporting 
the weight of the rest of the troupe 


‘liberty acts’, in which horses wheel and turn in 
unison without riders. Each of these apprentices 
set up a dynasty. Renz stayed in Germany and 
became the greatest circus proprietor in that 
country. Salamonsky achieved high renown in 
Russia and the Baltic States. Carré travelled west 
to Holland, where he founded the Royal Nether- 
lands Circus, and constructed the building which 
bears his name in Amsterdam. The fourth and 
greatest was Schumann, whose descendants now 
appear at Olympia and run the outstanding 
circus in Copenhagen. Their family tree serves 
to show how the Circus is international in its very 
fibres, and not merely because it can be seen 
everywhere. Albert, who is Swedish, is married 
to Paulina Rivels, daughter of Charles Rivels, 
the great Spanish clown. His father, Oscar 
Schumann, who was born in St Petersburg, was 
married to Wardia Beketow, daughter of the 
proprietor of circuses in Vienna and Budapest. 
His grandfather Max was married to Victoria 
Cooke; and his great-grandfather Gotthold, who 
started it all, was born in Weimar. 

That name Cooke: it crops up everywhere. 
This grand old British circus family—who, 
during the last century, were responsible for 
permanent circuses up and down the country 
from Brighton to Edinburgh—are connected 
with the Boswells, who took their circus to South 
Africa (Eve Boswell is the wife of one of the 
present generation); with the Ginnetts, whose 
ancestor was a prisoner of war from Waterloo; 
with the Pinders, of whom there are branches in 
both France and England; with the Wirths of 
Australia, the Coles of America, the Krembsers 
of Germany, the Sangers, whose name is a by- 
word everywhere, and the Clarkes... 

The list continues, but let us stop and look at 
the Clarkes in more detail. John Frederick Clarke 
was the greatest circus rider the world has ever 
seen. He and his two brothers, Alfred and 
Charles, were trained by their father, who was 
one of the proprietors of Powell, Footit and 
Clarke’s Great Allied Circus. This was a medium- 
sized show which, in the late 1860s, was taking 
£10,000 gross a season, Footit’s son George, 
like young Clarke, was destined for renown. 
He and his Negro partner, Chocolat, became the 
most famous clowns of the fin-de-siécle and the 
idols of Paris; they appear in some of Toulouse- 
Lautrec’s circus drawings, and in Le Rappel, for 
example, Footit is seen on the right. 

But in 1871 Powell and Clarke decided to part 
company with Footit, and wrote him a letter 
offering to sell their interest in the concern for 
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£500 each, for ‘after what passed last night we can 
no longer carry on as partners and friends’, 
What did happen that summer evening in Devizes 
nearly ninety years ago? There is a clue in the 
route book. The entry for June 30 reads: ‘Day 
fine, night fine. Footit drunk again,’ 

For the next sixteen years Powell and Clarke’s 
Paragon toured Ireland—and prospered. On the 
Irish roads they met both comedy and tragedy. 
In Ballinasloe they arranged a_ tug-of-war 
between one of the elephants and a team of local 
men. When it was seen that the elephant was 
winning, one of the audience rushed forward and 
cut the rope with his clasp-knife shouting: ‘Niver 
let it be said a dried-up old elephant beat one 
hundred men of Ballinasloe!’ In Kilkenny a man 
patted John Frederick Clarke on the back and 
said: ‘Ye’re a bould fellow, me jewel, but ye’ll 
niver be as good a man as yer fhather was, for he 
was after riding four horses at a time, and he 
had a fut on each.’ 


A tragedy so absurd that it has a touch of 


comedy occurred at Borrisoleigh when Alexan- 
drini was killed. He was a cannon-ball king, 
and sitting astride his mortar he accidentally 
dropped his cigar down the muzzle which was 
charged with gunpowder and blew himself up. 
He died three days later at Thurles, where he lies 
buried, 

But as Clarke’s sons grew up they got con- 
tracts with other shows and travelled abroad. 
Alfred, for instance, joined Ginnett’s circus in 
1880, when it was working along the South 
Coast. On Friday, June 8, they gave a perform- 


ance in Dover; on Sunday, June 10, they 
appeared before the burghers of Calais. They 
continued to tour France, working their way 
back to St Omer on September 27. Here, after 
the show, Alfred’s wife, Annie Ginnett, gave 
birth to a boy in their ‘living carriage’. At three 
o’clock the following morning they set off to 
catch up with the circus, which had continued 
on its way. The next day the company gave their 
final performance in France, recrossed the 
Channel and continued to tour England. 

Two years later Alfred got a contract to 
appear at Carré’s Royal Netherlands Circus at 
£70 a month. This was followed by a tour with 
Frank Brown’s Equestrian Company all over 
South America, which lasted nearly a year, at 
£112 a month. In 1905 he joined Harmstone at 
Singapore and continued to Java (Surabaya, 
Malang, Djombang), Rangoon, Madras, Bom- 
bay. He returned home to tour the European 
continent, and this was followed by St Peters- 
burg, Rio de Janeiro, the Isle of Man, and 
Havana. Then the Clarkes took their own show 
out to the Far East, opening at Colombo on 
May 15, 1915, and moving on to Bangkok, 
where more than one British circus proprietor 
lies buried; but the Clarkes went on, demonstrat- 
ing their skill in most corners of the earth. 

The story of the Clarkes has not yet been fully 
told. These facts come from a collection of 
posters, programmes, contracts, letters, photo- 
graphs, route books, ledgers, and birth certi- 
ficates which, through the generosity of Alfred 
Clarke’s niece, came into my possession on his 


Andrew Ducrow was born in Lambeth where his father, the Flemish Hercules, appeared at Astley’s 
Amphitheatre. Andrew took over this famous circus and appeared there in a bewildering variety 
of national roles, such as “The Indian Hunter’, ‘The Chinese Enchanter’, ‘The Greek Warrior’. 
(Below) His famous act ‘The Courier of St Petersburg’ is still performed at the present time 
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‘Mr Ducrow as the God of Fame’, A print of c. 1830 
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By courtesy of Steven Spurrier, R.A. 


(Opposite) Le Rappel. Toulouse-Lautrec, 1899. (Above) General Assembly. Steven Spurrier, 1956 
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From a Swiss poster of about 1950-51 
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The work of V. Trubka, from Czechoslovakia, has been described 
by Dr Hediger, Director of Zurich Zoo, as ‘art in the true sense’ 


death three years ago. Amongst them is an 
address book of ‘pro’ digs. In it, 328 apartments 
are listed. They are not all in different cities, for 
twelve are in London, but there are nearly 
200 towns in which, on one or more occasions, 
Alfred Clarke stayed; the number he visited in 
his career when on tour and living in a caravan 
must run into thousands. 

There have been other famous British circus 
riders—Alfred Bradbury, John Gilbert, Hubert 
Cooke, Joe Hodges (who called himself Hodgini), 
James Powell, and the great Poodles Hannaford; 
while among the equestriennes are Jenny O’Brien, 
Florence Godfrey, Ernestine Cooke and Amalia 
Jee. There was also James Fillis, the High School 
rider, who became Chief Instructor to the Im- 
perial Russian Cavalry, and wrote a famous 
book Breaking and Riding which has been 
translated into eight languages. 

Countries tend to produce their own national 
acts. Hungarians, for instance, are best known in 


the Circus as spring-board acrobats. In their acta 
‘top-mounter’ is catapulted from one end of a 
see-saw by a heavier member of the troupe 
jumping from a height onto the other end. In 
this way a human column ‘four-men-high’ can 
be built up, the bearer standing on the ground, 
the second on his shoulders, the third on the 
shoulders of the second, and the fourth, who 
may throw a somersault or two as he flies 
through the air, lands on the shoulders of the 
third. 

Rumania has produced some of the best bar 
acts. This is one of the most gruelling perform- 
ances in the Circus, calling for great strength, 
muscular control and timing. The Chinese are 
remarkable contortionists and plate-spinners. 
The Czechs have contributed many excellent 
wild-animal trainers, but their speciality is to be 
found behind the scenes: there is hardly a circus 
of any size which does not employ a Czech tent- 
master, who is responsible for the build-up and 
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The Circus is the most truly international of enter- 
tainments, whether it is symbolized by aristocrats of 
the profession like the Schumanns at Olympia, or by 
Japanese children enthralled by a circus from Russia 


pull-down of the Big Top. Spain has produced 
wonderful clowns, Italy some of the greatest 
jugglers, and France outstanding aerialists, while 
Russia seems to have given the Circus a wide 
variety of first-class acts, and developed their 
‘presentation’ (what in the theatre is called pro- 
duction) to a fine art. 

The Circus remains unique, appealing to all 
age groups, income brackets, social strata and 
nationalities. At home, anywhere, the Big Top 
spins along its giddy, gaudy course, as full of 
comedy, tragedy, skill and foolishness as the* 
world itself. Indeed, the world in which we live 
might possibly benefit from a closer study of it, 
for here, in a circle of sawdust, forty-two feet 
across, the nations are already united. 
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